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. THE LETTER SCRATCHED ON A SILVER PLATE. 
(From an original drawing by Mazzolini, of Rome.) 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 
I. 


So much discussion has lately taken place in France, 
and indeed in all parts of Europe, concerning ‘‘ The 
Man in the Iron Mask,” that the record of a recent 
visit to the Tle Ste. Marguerite, and an account of 
the prison in which he was confined, may not be un- 
acceptable to the English reader. 

The Ile Ste. Marguerite, situated in the Mediter- 
ranean, to the south of Provence, is clearly discernible 
from Cannes—a long, low island stretching from 
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east to west, and nearer to the coast than its sister- 


island, St. Honorait. It is bounded on the west by 
the Esteret Mountains, with their blue and shadowy 
gorges, and to the east by the Maritime Alps, with 
their snowy summits. Taking your departure from 
La Croisette, which forms the middle point between 
the Bays of Napoul and of Jouan, the Ile Ste. Mar- 
guerite is approached after about half-an-hour’s row 
in an ordinary boat of the country. Dangerous rocks 
surround the land; not the less dangerous for lying 
chiefly under water, on which your boat, although 
skilfully managed, is almost sure to ground ; but so 
experienced are the boatmen, so accustomed to the 
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lurking peril, that they successfully steer you through 
them, up to the landing-place. 

After ascending a numerous, flight of stéps, you 
pass over a @rawbridge, and through a gateway into 
the fort; and then cross d'spacious quadrangle into 
an interior court, at the extreme end of which the 
prison is situated. The eustede avers that the prison 
was much altered immediately upon the departure 
of ‘“‘the man in the iron mask,” purposely to re- 
move all memorials which, ifleft, might have revealed 
the unwelcome evidence of his incarceration. The 
guide leads you to the end of a long corridor, and 
after the unlocking of ponderous fastenings whose 
harsh sound grates on the ear, and excites expectation 
already vividly awakened, you at once enter his 
chamber. It does not now give you the idea of a 
prison chamber, whatever it might formerly have 
appeared, with the exception of its one very large 
window, which faces the north, and now possesses 
a defence of three strong iron gratings, placed 
at equal distances one behind the other, within the 
space formed by the extreme thickness of the wall. 


The room is spacious and by no means contracted | 
or confined; and the window formerly had but one } 


iron grating. It is marrated that on one occasion 
whilst at his dinner, and during the temporary 
absence of his attendant, the prisoner wrote some 
lines on the silver plate before him, invoking the 
pity and good offices of the finder, and threw it out 
through the bars of the window, when it fell into a 
fisherman’s boat. The poor man, in the plenitude 
of his honesty, brought the plate to St. Mars, the 
governor of the fortress. 

‘“‘Can you read what is written hereon?” said St. 
Mars. 

‘IT cannot read,’’ said the fisherman. 

**Do you not know how ?” 

‘‘T never was taught,” was the prompt roply. 5 

“Tt is fortunate Cor you,” nthe St. Mars, 
turning from him, much disquieted by the event. 

St. Mars, still doubting, and alarmed lest the secret 
of his mysterious charge should thus have escaped 
to the outer world, detained the fishers a@ week 
the prison, until he had ascertained beyond alk doubt 
that the man was incapable of reading w 
had beem written on the plate throwm out of the 
window. 

Can one think ofthe heart-yearning of the prisoner, 
day by day looking for relief, hoping that his written 
appeal had been deeyphered by some kind of benevo- 
lent finder—not aware of its destination—without 
feeling the deepest commiseration for his cruel fate ? 

His prison window then received two additional 
iron gratings; but it is narrated that a friar, one day 
passing by, observed something white flowing on the 
water. Upon securing this object, he immediately 
brought it to St. Mars, the commandant of the 
fortress. It proved to be a fine linen shirt, negli- 
gently folded. When St. Mars had wnfolded it, he 
found it covered with writing from one end to the 
other. Much alarmed, he demanded of the friar 
‘whether he had had the curiosity to read what was 
written on it.” The friar avowed that he had not 
read it, but had hastened to give it into his hands ; 
but it is certain that the pvor priest was found dead 
in his bed two days after. 

‘* The prisoner could only see the sky and hear the 
dash of the waves,” said the custode. Not a vestige 
of furniture is left in the room. The very walls were 
immediately painted over lest any writing or any 
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word traced on them might reveal the mysterious 
secret. After you have left his chamber, you are 
shown, it is true, the chair upon which he used to 
sit. Itis eovered with faded red satim, much wor, 
and with gilt legs and sides. It is Kept in ajcloset 
off the chapel, for # was found necessary to remove 
it from the spot where he was actually confined to 
ond of safer custody; portions of it havimg” been 
broken, and torn off, and carried away by the various 
parties who came to visit the prison, as memorials of 
the deep interest excited by his melancholy fate. 

Directly opposite to his chamber, to the right of the 
corridor as you enter, was the apartment of St. Mars, 
his gaoler; but the door which led to it is now 
blocked up, as well as the hole through which he is 
said to have spied all that the prisoner did. 
~ One cannot view this edifiee—one eannot even hear 
| so sad a history—that a prisoner was not only de- 
barred from enjoying all the blessings of the outward 
world, but co ied to wear a wearisome, painf.!, 
loathsome mask, day and night, waking or ing, 
for the space of upuards of for 

sronaty moved ! 
: e left the prison*—nor did the spectacle of the 
| Arabs crouching around its walls, with their swarthy 
-visages draped round by their burnouses, appear mis- 
placed. e had heard a tale which d unreal— 
seemed to belong to an imagnoery Woe. AB objects 
without now bore the semblance of an imé@ginary 
world! We came forth into the glare of day. These 
dark and fiery sons of the east, far from their native 
home, prisoners transported from Algeria, doomed 
to linger on that low slip of land, with its rocky sur- 
roundings, were buta fit accompaniment to the sce:e 
we had beheld in the interior of the dungeon—an 
appropriate spectacle, which jarred less on the fee!- 
ings than would the sight of ¢ivilised beings and 
sunny dwellings. They too axe political prisoners, 
confined there beeauseof their r to pay tribute 
or taxes. One oe pee eee to come 
over daily to Cannes, well guarded by soldiers, to 
| purchase provisions, a happy break in the monotony 
of their exis again to skim the blne waves, an 
}enjoyment which brings motion, light, and life! 
d you some tiny shells that they have picked 
irisland-shore, and very gratefuldo theyseem 
for the slight coin a give m exchan Each 
isoner e French Government twenty 
sous (one franc) per day. Out of this allowance they 
have to find their provisions. “They are very con- 
| fortable,” said the French guide, “and much to be 
envied.” tis true that they enjoy a limited share 
of life; they have the whole range of the prison; 
and we met them ascending and descending the stair- 
case, and saw their preparations for their meals; but» 
they have sentries always posted around and about 
to ensure their safe ‘custody. 

Upon leaving this interesting island, we beheld 
their draped forms perched on the ‘rocks watching 
our receding boats; a colony of ravens, with clippe 
wings, whose daily food is assured to them. Some 
of the group had,urfdergone a protracted - term,of) 
imprisonment. One was pointed out to us, who, 
had been confined on the island since the first 
possession of Algeria by the French. ‘But they are 
obstinate ces gens /a,’’ said our interlocutor, ‘ and will 
not make their submission.”’ : 

* For this narrative of a visit to St. Marguerite we are indebted to 
Mrs. Kerr, translator of Professor Ranke’s “‘Servia.” The drawing on 


the front page was made by a celebrated artist, Mazzolini, of Rome 
The view of the islaad is from 9 photograph taken near Cannes. 


ty years—without feel- 
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But to return to the subject of our narrative. Has 
the question ever been satisfactorily answered, Whe 
was the Man im the lrom Mask ? 

That a mystery should have existed for so long a 
period, during the whole lifetime of the prisoner— 
that not a particle of intelligence should have been 
divulged by any person, nor have been made known 
through any channel—appears almost incredible! 
The very circumstance of wearing a mask continually 
would of itself attract attention and elicit. inquiry 
from the very meanest of his gaolers, one would 
suppose. But so well was the State secret kept that, 
up to the present time, not one of more than fifty 
writers who in France alone have dealt with the 
question, have solved the mystery. 

Voltaire’s belief that he was an elder brother, born 
about a year previously to Louis xrv, is well known. 
Other writers affirmed him to be a twin-brother of 
Louis x1v, born two hours after the royal infant had 
received the homage and acclamations of a crowd of 
courtiers who had thronged the palace. Anne of 
Austria, his mother, had been childless for many 
years. An heir to the throne of France was, there- 
fore, hailed with the greatest joy. It had been pre- 
dicted by two astrologers, during several months 
before her accouchement, that France would be torn 
by dissensions and by civil war, produced by the 
rivalry of two claimants to the throne. The report 
was well known to the people. When the birth of 
the second twin-brother, therefore, was announced to 
Richelieu and to: the king, the prediction seemed 
fulfilled. By the law of France, the Jast-born twin- 
child is considered the eldest. One of the twin- 


children had already been publicly proclaimed as the 


Dauphin, the heir to the French throne. Gloom and 
dismay seizéd upon the king’s mind, which Richelieu 
sought to dispel by arranging that the last-born son 
could be sent away and brought up far from the pre- 
cincts of the court. He was confided to safe hands; and, 
when he grew up, he was altogether banished to the 
fort of Pignerol, under the care of* Captain St. Mars, 
upon whose vigilance and secrecy Louis xu could 
entirely depend. Jt is affirmed that his likeness to 
his mother, and to his twin-brother, was so extremely 
manifest that he would immediately have been re- 
cognised ; and that, therefore, the mask wags invented, 
which he was never allowed to take off night nor 
day. Some say that it was partly of velvet; others, 
that it was entirely of iron. He was treated with the 
utmost consideration, as far as regarded matters of 
minor importance—dining off silver plate every day. 
The governor, St. Mars himself, placed his dinner, 
which consisted of the choicest viands, on the table. 
His great predilection for fine liner- and costly lace 
was indulged. In this respect he strongly resembled 
Anne of Austria, whose passion for those luxuries 
was well known, and thereby it is sought to be proved 
that he was really her son; but it appears to us that 
a preference for these soft and delicate adornments 
is common to many, and that it needeth not to be of 
blood-royal to take delight in. the possession of these 
pleasant accessories to comfort and taste. 

Other writers assert that ‘‘the Man in the Iron Mask” 
was the Comte de Vermandois; imprisoned for life, 
in lieu of being beheaded, for the capital crime he 
had committed, of haying given a blow to the Dauphin 
of France. Others, again, believe that the prisoner 
was the Duke of Beaufort, who had mysteriously dis- 
appeared at the siege of Candia in 1669. Some affirm 
that the poor victim of prolonged misery was Avedyk, 
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the Armenian, the respected and revered patriarch at 
Constantinople, who undoubtedly was carried off at 
Scio, in defiance of all international rights, and trans- 
ferred from the vessel in which he had embarked to 
a ship bound to Franee, by the directions and by the 
connivance of Ferriol, the Freneh ambassador at the 
Porte, at the instigation of the Jesuit priests there ; 
who believed him to be an enemy to the Catholics, or 
who entertained, at all events, a bitter feeling of 
hostility against him. Some authors maintain that 
he was the Duke of Monmouth, nephew of James 0; 
that he was Fouquet; that he was Lauzun; that he 
was Count Matthioly ; indeed, it has been related 
that a physician, called in to the wearer of the 
iron mask on a slight illness, recognised, in the 
soft and searcely developed muscles of the wrist, 
the hand of a woman. In short, so much has been 
variously asserted, so much is unproved, and so much 
disproved, that the best historians declare it impos- 
sible to decide who the prisoner really was. What 
if, after all the discussion prolonged through two cen- 
turies—what if he were really some one of whose name 
no notice has ever been taken? Celebrities and men of 
mark have been brought forward with various sur- 
mises. Each phase of the question has its partisans ; 
but many of comparatively unknown name are also 
all-important, for good or for evil. The prisoner 
may, after all, have been a person of low estate, 
who was mixed up with political personages, and 
who knew more than they wished of political in- 
trigues ; a person in possession of some important and 
terrible State secret, but of whose sudden disappear- 
ance the world would not have taken note. 

Such was the perplexed state of the discussion 
when a French writer, M. Marius Topin, published 
a volume claiming to set the question at rest for 
ever by detailed and decisive proofs that it was 
Count Matthioly. Reserving our examination of 
these proofs, we give a brief summary of the case as 
stated by M. Topin. 

About the year 1675 Louis xiv turned his ambi- 
tious designs towards Italy. The Duke of Savoy at 
that time was a child, under the guardianship of his 
mother, a feeble and inexperienced woman, through 


)whose territory the French king thought that he 


could easily establish his influence in Italy. The 
fortress of Pignerol was already in his hands, and it 
was represented to him that if he could secure the 
fortress of Casale, the whole of Piedmont lying 
between these strongholds would be at his feet. 
Casale was the chief place in the Marquisate of 
Montferrat, then a dependency of the Duchy of 
Mantua. The object was to gain possession of 
Casale without exciting the watchful jealousy of 
other powers. The plan was entrusted to the Abbé 
d’Estrades, the French ambassador at. Venice. 

The abbé thought the purchase of Casale could be 
easily managed, the Duke of Mantua being a needy 
man, spending much of his timeat Venice in gambling- 
houses and scenes, of dissipation. He selected as 
his agent in the transaction Count Matthioly, who 
had been secretary of state to the previous Duke of 
Mantua, and who was now a companion of the young 
duke, Charles tv. Before opening the subject to 
Matthioly, the abbé sent one Giuliani, a literary man, 
to ascertam what he could learn about the duke and 
his companion. The report was favourable, so far as 
concerned the duke’s hatred of the Spaniards, and 
his readiness to meet the French ambassador to re-, 
ceive from him proposals which would be mutually 
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advantageous. This was settled at Verona, andsit 
was arranged that the duke should meet d’Estrades, 
as if accidentally, at a masked ball in Venice in 
March, 1678. The preliminaries’were then discussed, 
and later in the same year Matthioly and Giuliani 
went to Paris, where a secret treaty was signed. 
The Duke of Mantua, in return for admitting French 
troops into Casale, was to be appointed generalissimo 
of the French army in Italy, and to receive a sum of 
100,000 crowns. Matthioly was received by Louis 
xiv to a private audience, and left Paris with 
valuable presents, and with promises of high reward 
for himself and his family. 

Two months after Count Matthioly’s interview with 
the king, the whole scheme was known, not only at 
Mantua, Venice, and Turin, but at Vienna and Madrid. 
How the revelation took place can never be ascer- 
tained. It is generally thought that Matthioly him- 
self betrayed the secret, probably urged by the duke 
to attempt to procure better terms from some other 
quarter. However this may be, it appears that 
Matthioly first informed the Duchess of Savoy of his 
proceedings at Paris. He lost no time in sending 
intelligence of Matthioly’s statement to Louis x1v, 
probably anxious thereby to secure his powerful pro- 
tection. The king was amazed and enraged on receiv- 
ing the news, along with copies of the secret treaty 
and other papers. Already orders hdd been given 
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for the march of troops and the seizure of Casale, 
The orders were not countermanded at once, as the 
king hoped. nothing was known at Vienna or Madrid. 
D’Estrades also was not yet informed of the supposed 
treachery of Matthioly. He was removed to Turin, 
and a new ambassador, Baron d’Asfeld, sent to Venice 
with power to complete the treaty. The bgron was 
arrested by the Spanish commandant when on the 
way to meet Matthioly. Catinat took the place of 
d’Asfeld, and with St. Mars, Governor of Pignerol, 
both in disguise, tried to keep the appointment with 
the count. 

Then the treachery of Matthioly was apparent to 
d’Estrades, and he planned the capture of the man 
by whom he had been deceived. After much and 
crafty plotting on both sides, Matthioly’s arrest was 
accomplished, and he was imprisoned at Pignerol. 
Louis then recalled his troops from the frontier, and 
abandoned all hope of acquiring Casale. He gave 
orders to Estrades, that a report should be spread of 
the death of Matthioly ; but it is alleged by M. Topin 
that the secret instructions were also given which 
consigned the traitor, under the charge of St. Mars, 
first to Pignerol, then to the island of Ste. Marguerite, 
and finally to the Bastille, where he died in 1703, the 
victim of the cruel revenge of Louis xrv. 

How far this story of M. Topin is open to criticism 
we have yet to discuss. 








ON THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


BY ISABELLA M. 8S. TOD 


III. 


THERE is always a certain perceptible descent from 
the recognition of a great end which is proposed to 
us, to the recognition of the means by which that 
end is to be attained; and to hasty observers the 
descent seems greater than it really is. It requires 
considerable patience, as well as elevation of mind, 
to perceive how the multitude of details all tend in 
the same direction, how one portion of the plans helps 
another, how each effort has its place and flows into 
some larger line of action, until all are joined in one 
great and irresistible flood which carries us swiftly to 
our destination. The great end which we have been 
considering is the true and right education of girls— 
the training and guidance which will enable them to 
attain the ideal of their own nature. A part, and a 





vital part, of this education belongs wholly, in the 
first place, to the parents, and can be safely entrusted 
to no other hand—the implanting of religious and 
moral principle, and the endeavour to lead the young 
spirit to act in all things according to that rule. But 
the part of education which comes before the eyes of 
others, and which must in a great degree be confided, 
to others, is also of the deepest importance. It is to 
this division of education—mental discipline and’ in- 
struction—that our attention is directed. There is a 
close connection between the two portions, for there 
is a harmony between all things good. Mental 
power has an affinity with moral power, and though 
the connection is not of course by any means invari- 
able, still we have a right to assume that the one will 
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prove an effectual aid to the other. Dr. Arnold, 
speaking of his pupils, said: ‘I have still found 
that folly and thoughtlessness have gone to evil. I 
am sure that the temptations of intellect are not com- 
parable to the temptations of dulness.” Sound 
thought and right feeling are complementary to one 
another, and in nothing more so than on the subject 
of religion, and its application as the basis of action 
in common life. Educational reformers may there- 
fore justly hope that, while improving and strengthen- 
ing the intellectual part of the nature, they are also 
adding solidity, certainty, clearness, and practicalness 
to the religious belief already accepted, and assisting 
it to take sure hold of the life. 

We have first to consider what subjects dught to 
be taught. In selecting out of the great mass of 
human knowledge, what portions of it are most suit- 
able to be made the medium for the education of 
girls, there are several things to be borne in mind. 
It is not the mere acquisition of knowledge that is 
aimed at, but the invigorating and elevating the 
mind ; therefore we must lay the foundation with what 
will nerve and strengthen. Every human mind has 
some appetite for knowledge, but the diversity of 
faculties is great; therefore there must be so much 
variety, not of details, but of leading lines of interest, 
as to provide suitable pabulum for With the ex- 


ception of accomplishments, the subjects now usually 
taught to girls are simply the rudiments of those 
which form a portion of a boy’s studies, with a greater 
or less quantity of unconnected, undigested facts, 
thrown crudely into the memory, as “information.” 
Now, partly because they are cut short so, soon, and 
partly because of the defective aims in teaching 


which we have already noticed, there is improvement 
needed even in those matters which now form part of 
the school course. What are usually called ‘the 
English branches” of course come first,—reading, 
spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, English 
grammar, history. Of these, we are told by the 
Schools’ Inquiry Commissioners, thatthe reading of 
girls is usually much better than that of boys, more 
intelligent and more expressive ; the writing pretty 
good, until an angular hand is learned, when it 
rapidly deteriorates, and if it improves again, it is 
after leaving school; the arithmetic as bad as it can 
possibly be, but they lay the blame of this upon the 
teachers, and assert that wherever competent teaching 
is provided the results are very good. A proof of 
this is seen in the fact that, at the earlier Cambridge 
middle-class examinations for girls the arithmetic 
was the weak point of all, but in the years imme- 
diately following, pupils presenting themselves from 
the very same schools passed with great credit in this 
subject. Girls are commonly supposed to be defi- 
cient in spelling, but we are told it is, on the whole, 
better than that of boys. Mr. Parker, Fellow of 
Oxford, says that ‘if bad spelling, bad grammar, 
and bad style in English translations were taken 
into strict account”? at matriculation examinations, 
‘the number of failures would be much increased.”’ 
Grammar is badly taught, as a mere collection of 
Tules, not as a system built upon principles. Geo- 
graphy also is superficial. History is liked by girls, 
and if any pains at all are taken with it, they pro- 
bably obtain more benefit from it than from anything 
else. With regard to religious instruction, the im- 
ow seems to be that girls learn the facts of 

pture more quickly than boys, but that specific 
dogmatic teaching is received with uncomprehending 
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indifference by both. Whatever is learned on this 
most important theme is really acquired at home, and 
never at school. It is evident from the statements of 
these competent witnesses that reform is needful here. 
A wider range of reading is perhaps all that is wanted 
in that department; and this prdbably is enough 
also to improve the spelling, which, in a language 
like ours, is only well learned by the eye. In arith- 
metic, however, a great change is necessary. This is 
not only a subject of the utmost practical value in 
after-life, but it is the first presented to the mind 
which will task and exercise its powers; and to a 
large section of the community it is the only subject 
of that class which they learn. It should be taught 
to girls with particular energy and accuracy, because 
at present it is the only thing habitually included 
which compels mental exertion. Of course it should 
be carried much further than it is now carried. Some 
think that girls have a rooted aversion for numbers, 
but the careless and languid manner in which they 
have been taught sufficiently accounts for it. Treated 
as a science, not as a mechanical art, its new aspect 
would repel none but the utterly lazy. The same 
process would rescue grammar from its present un- 
satisfactory position. It is usually begun too early, 
and taught unintelligently. It requires some know- 
ledge first of the English language, next of some 
other, to comprehend grammatical principles, and 
rules without principles are of little use. Care to 
prevent solecisms in reading, composition, etc., with 
some obvious instruction in the elements, is enough 
till the pupil knows something of a second language, 
comparison being the only certain guide in learning 
grammar as it ought to be learned. By geography 
is generally meant only political geography. Each 
country is looked at by itself, and the information 

iven is deprived of half its value from its isolation. 

hysical geography ought to be included, and so 
much geology as to make the rest intelligible. ‘‘The 
use of the globes,’ which used to be prominent in 
the advertisements of ladies’ schools, is generally a 
sheer delusion. The merest rudiments of mathe- 
matical geography are quite sufficient to teach along 
with the general subject. At present, this subject 
exercises the memory only, but with a wider scope it 
would form a very enlivening study. History is 
popular, but it is far too much broken, it being not 
uncommon to have two or more portions of history in 
hand at once. Second-rate manuals are also used. 
The history of one division of time, or of one country, 
should be learned at once, and that thoroughly, and 
from a really good author. If so arranged, there is 
no subject more interesting, or more likely to en- 
lighten and refine the mind. 

But something more is needful. Arithmetic and 
grammar are the only means of real mental exertion 
yet named, and the latter is as yet incomplete. We 
look round, therefore, and find that no instrument 
seems so likely to do the work we want done as the 
study of Latin. That the acquisition of at least one 
language besides our own is a part of all education 
above the elementary, is generally conceded. We 
cannot rightly understand grammar without it; we do 
not know the power, nor the weakness, of words 
without it ; and there is probably nothing else so well 
adapted to carry the mind fairly beyond our own con- 
tracted circle as a knowledge of the thoughts, and 
the modes of expressing thought, of those who were 
made of one blood with ourselves, but removed from 
us in space and time. The French language has its 
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own advantages, and ought not to lose the place 
it has gained; but it is rather useful for conversa- 
tional purposes, and for the sake of the scientific 
literature which it contains, than for training. It 
does not exercise the mind as well, and besides, it is 
by no means so well taught. One special argument 
in favour of Latin is, that there is a large body of 
well-educated men competent to teach it; and this 
can hardly be said of anything else, except, perhaps, 
mathematics. Of these Mr. Bryce says :—‘‘It would 
be prejudging an important and difficult question to 
assume that they have a power of strengthening and 
quickening the intelligence superior to that of all 
other kinds of learning. But, as things stand, they 
are the only subjects taught expressly with this view, 
and taught with sufficient exactness and in a manner 
sufficiently logical to attain this end.” Again he 
says, ‘‘Latin is at present the only subject taught 
with thoroughness.” As it is a discipline that we 
are looking for, we may consider its claim as made 
good, especially as the other valuable qtalities which 
attach to the study of language are also found here 
in perfection. This applies to primary instruction in 
this study, which ought to form an integral part of 
the education of all. But to those whose education 
may reach the advanced stage, that is, those who can 
continue their course till they are eighteen or twenty 
years of age, the higher study of Latin brings them 
another advantage. It not only opens up much of 
ancient literature to them, but it gives them an im- 
portant clue to the right understanding of the history 
and literature of modern times; and it renders 


possible one of the most fascinating of all pursuits, 
that of philology. The elements of the latter may, 
indeed, and, where practicable, should be given to 


all; but it cannot proceed far in ignorance of-Latin. 
Some will be alarmed at the suggestion of Greek 
as a portion of the highest curriculum for girls of the 
middle classes; but to those who have leisure and 
vigour of mind, it is well worth their consideration 
whether it ought not to be included in their studies. 
As a language it is even finer than Latin; to some 
minds its structure presents fewer difficulties ; much 
of its literature is the grandest this earth has seen. 
But there is a higher inducement to its study. In 
the preparation of Greek for the reception of the 
truths of the New Testament—truths which could 
not have been fully expressed in any other language 
then existing—we can trace the providential action 
of God. That this great charter of our hopes and 
guide of our lives is so capable of translation into 
other tongues, and that we thus possess it in our 
own, does not surely release those who have the 
means and opportunity from the duty of studying it 
in the language through which it was given to the 
world. Without arranging special curricula for per- 
sons whose times for study differ greatly, we yet 
claim the right to place Greek on the list of subjects 
which ought to be presented to the choice of students. 
Language is the first of the humanistic studies, and 
opens the gates for the next, that of literature. 
Arnold says of it:—‘‘ The study of language seems 
to me as if it was given for the very purpose of forming 
the human mind in youth.”” And Luther, contemplat- 
ing the revival of letters in his day, bursts out—‘‘ Of 
a truth Almighty God hath graciously visited us in 
our own land, and brought us a right golden year. 
Therefore lay hold, and hold fast, whoever can; 
slack hands gather scanty harvests. God will not 
work a wonder to help us, when he has given us 





wherewith to help ourselves. But if we must have 
schools, say you, what is the use of teaching Latin 
and Greek . . . and other liberal arts? Cannot 
w teach the Bible and God’s word in German? Is 
not that sufficient for salvation? Why, if there were 
no other use of the tongues, it ought to gladden 
our hearts, and kindle our souls, that they are such 
a noble, beautiful gift of God, which he is bestowing 
now 80 richly on us.” 

We have already alluded to the special use to be 
made of French. But wherever it seems unlikely 
that girls can remain sufficiently long at school to 
acquire a competent knowledge of any other lan- 
guage, French should be so taught as to teach 
something of comparative grammar and philology at 
the same time. 

German has a higher value than French, both asa 
study, and as an introduction to a large part of high- 
class modern literature. 

It seems singular that when speaking of the value 
of the study of language, our own should follow 
instead of leading. Our very familiarity with it 
seems to prevent our proper appreciation of it. As 
to its structure, and idiomatic peculiarities, they can 
only be learned by comparison ; this systematic study 
of English, therefore, should go along with the ae- 
quisition of another tongue; either Latin or German 
is best. The analysis of sentences is now a good 
deal used, and it certainly helps the pupil to clearness 
of thought and precision of language. Composition 
is essential to a right knowledge of English, as well 
as to gaining power of expression. Its most forcible 
claim, however, is its effect in showing the pupil 
what she really knows, or does not know; how far 
her ideas correspond to realities, or are clouded with 
vague fancies, for the saying is still true, that it is 
‘“‘ writing” which makes ‘‘ exactness.”’ Original com- 
position should therefore be required early and late, 
carried on constantly and carefully. It is needful, 
however, that the subjects for themes should be better 
chosen than they often are. They cannot be too 
simple and definite to begin with ; but frequent prac- 
tice will soon enable the pupil to express thoughts 
with accuracy as well as elegance. 

The literature which our language contains has 
been too little studied at school. It should certainly 
be so examined as to show how great our resources 
are, and to awaken an appreciative love of it. The 
field is too vast for more to be done than to sketch 
its history and development, to indicate its divisions 
and their characteristics, and to study thoroughly 
some one or two representative authors. This will 
stimulate the spirit of self-culture in after years; a 
thing of unspeakable importance to women, whose 
often uneventful lives render them peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the influences of the books they read. 

On the opposite side of mental activity to that 
evoked by language and literature, is that evoked by 
science. The mind needs both—and, in fact, the 
humblest education should give a portion of both, 
while in the higher each should have an ample 
space. Mathematics are not only the basis for other 
sciences, but are themselves the best fitted to educate 
the reasoning faculties, and to erect a standard of 
fixed law in the mind. For the correction of the 
mental errors to which the neglect of their real cul- 
ture has made women liable, this study offers pecu- 
liar advantages. It should therefore form a part of 
every curniculum, its elements at least being taught 
in all but the merely primary schools. 
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Wherever: the course is so extended as to leave 
time for it, something should be learned of: the 
sciences founded on mathematics. But, under all 
circumstances, all young people of the middle classes 
should stady some one of the natural sciences. By 
nothing else can habits of observation and patient 
investigation be so well cultivated, qualities which 
will be most useful in after-life. The study of logic, 
and of political economy, are also valuable, not only 
for mental exercise, but the latter especially for the 
practical information conveyed. 

There still remain to be noticed the two subjects 
music and drawing. Music—that is, instrumental 
music, for singing, though more really useful, gets 
less attention—is usually allowed to occupy an enor- 
mous proportion of a girl’s time, without the slightest 
reference to her tastes or abilities. That to those 
whose talents lie in a certain direction, music is the 
best form of refined amusement is quite true ; but so 
much as this, is attainable without the painful sacrifice 
of time necessary to be a brilliant performer. Bril- 
liance is in fact rarely attained by any but those who 
possess special musical talent. Of course, it is de- 
sirable to give all a trial, till it may be seen whether 
they should prosecute the matter further; but a year 
or two at most is sufficient to ascertain this point. It 
seems probable that not more than one-third of the 
young ladies in question should learn more than the 
ov'tlines of music, and that they should devote much 
less time to its pursuit than is usually done. The 
iikelihood is that, with less practice but more mental 
powet, the results achieved by these will not fall 
short of those arrived at now. A lady, in answer to 
one of the queries of the school commissioners, 


seems to have suggested the right solution: ‘that 
music ought to be learned by all as a study, by the 


exceptional few as an accomplishment.” For any who 
have not marked musical talent, the pleasure is too 
small to be bought at so high a price; for it is the 
time swallowed up by “ practising”’ that is the great 
obstacle to the introduction of subjects which have a 
direct influence upon the character. Fashion is the 
idol which insists on this sacrifice. But, as grave 
studies form the most pleasing characters, public 
opinion is gradually rectifying itself on this point. 

Drawing is not so great a difficulty, for, though many 
are pressed to learn it whom it does not suit, still it 
does not absorb nearly so much time as music; and 
as fashion is less imperative about it, girls without 
any taste for it will acknowledge the fact; which 
they are ashamed to do respecting music. It is even 
more empirically taught, however. The principles 
of art would form a very interesting topic of instruc- 
tion, but both this and the practice of it ought to be 
decided by taste. 

It is not meant by suggesting so many subjects 
that any section of students should attack themall ; 
but it is meant that all should be within reach, so 
that each mind may find the nurture that suits it. 
e have taken it for granted that the right to high 
education is already admitted, and have not thought 
It needful to defend each innovation. We ought not 
to have to fight out wayinch by inch, but to.find our 
right to high culture a master-key to unlock the 
sturehouse of all the treasures of wisdom. 

In the second place, improvement is needed ‘in the 
methods of teaching. Systematic education should 
begin earlier. ‘The small “‘genteel” preparatory 
scitools not only ‘teach very little, but deaden and 
stupify the child’s mind: A just notion respecting 
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the early awakening of the faculties would lead to 
@ much more energetic and careful kind of teach- 
ing for children. It is an undoubted fact that 
schools under trained and inspected teachers are 
enormously in advance of the upper schools in 
this matter. We were told lately by a lady in 
Treland, a very successful teacher, that, in her ex- 
perience, girls coming from country neighbourhoods 
where, for convenience sake, they had got their ele- 
mentary education in the national schools, had very 
greatly the advantage over girls who had receiyed 
their first instruction in small schools of a much 
higher social position. The former showed the value 
of thorough teaching, not so much in actual acquire- 
ment, asin an animation in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and a capacity to make use of it when obtained. 
The latter never, to the very end of their school 
course, overtook their companions who had got a 
fairer start. The same thing has been remarked by 
schoolmistresses in England, where they have had 
the opportunity of comparing pupils of the Privy 
Council schools with those of others of more preten- 
sion. ' We thus see the necessity of recognising sound 
principles and aims from the very commencement. 

Though the earlier studies are the same for all, 
yet after they have been mastered it may be needful 
to make a choice of plans. There should certainly 
be two or three different courses of study arranged 
for girls of the middle classes, corresponding to the 
amount of time and money which can be spent. The 
same principles must be kept in view in each curri- 
culum; each must contain something adapted to 
strengthen and shape the mind, and something to 
draw out the natural powers; each must have its 
literary and its scientific side. Moreover, they 
should be so arranged as that one could rise easily 
and naturally into the other. Wherever caste may 
be permitted to have a'place, it should have none in 
education. But what is indispensable is that each 
plan shall be so complete in itself as to train active 
minds, and that an active mind shall find it a suf- 
ficient basis for the continuance of its own culture as 
circumstances admit. 

A. re-distribution of subjects is a reform most 
imperatively called for. Some are taken up too 
early—grammar, for instance, cannot be learned 
properly till the mind is somewhat trained and 
possesses some materials. As a rule, those which 
exercise the memory, and.some that cultivate the 
imagination, together with the elements of such 
robuster subjects as are strictly progressive in their 
character, should come first. Again, in the more 
advanced classes, too many subjects are learned at 
once, and in a broken and disconnected manner. If 
two or three of the more important are taken at one 
time (those which make less demand on the mind 
going on also) and thoroughly learned, they will be 
enabled to fulfil their function, whatever ‘it may be; 
and a very little attention will keep them well in 
mind during the next year or two, when another 
group is similarly obtaining close and special study. 
Everything which requires sustained attention should 
be learned every day while itis in hand. No young 
mind ‘can carry a clear recollection and fresh interest 
in each lesson over an interval of several days with 
other things coming in between to distract it. If 
the plan can be adopted of keeping to one group of 
subjects at a time, there will be no need for this dis- 
heartening confusion. 

Next to the obtaining of good teachers, and having 
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a sufficient number of them, the most important 
thing in actual teaching is to use really good text- 
books. Those in general use in ladies’ schools are 
very poor. Itis better to take a thoroughly good 
book, though it was never intended for a school-book, 
and though it may be in parts a little over the heads 
of the scholars, than te put up with a bald or slovenly 
manual. A thoughtful book can be explained by a 
teacher who is fit to teach ; or the parts too deep for 
the pupils can be omitted, and they can be told at 
what time to recur to these. Anything is better than 
thé catechism or catalogue style of text-book. 

Much more use ought to be made of examinations, 
both oral and written. Nothing else can secure that 
what has been gone over is really comprehended by 
the pupil. Written examinations in particular are 
the most thorough test of progress. They ought to 
be very frequent, in all the chief branches of study ; 
thus ascertaining, week by week, and month by 
month, what mastery over facts has really been ob- 
tained, what principles have been grasped, or where 
there has been failure, and what are the causes of it. 

In educational establishments, more than any- 
where else, it should be remembered that “order is 
heaven’s first law.” To aim high, and to aim 
distinctly—to form a system judiciously, and keep to 
it without any deviation for any private or temporary 
reason—to select the best possible teachers, and 
obtain their cordial co-operation in the steady carry- 
ing out of all plans—to watch carefully for results, 
and be content with nothing less than the highest, 
this should be the rule of the head of a school. But 
for all reforms the hearty interest and sympathy of 
the parents is necessary. Even if they were willing, 
they cannot abdicate their sovereign place in guiding 
their children’s education. To them, therefore, we 
appeal to think nobly of the future of their daughters, 
and act worthily with regard to the preparation for 
that future. 





GERMAN BANDS. 


Ler all due honour be given to German bands. In 
summer at our watering-places, and all the year 
round in our streets, they discourse sweet harmony. 
A feeling of rhythm seems innate to the German 
mind, and the ear for music is cultivated as part of 


their national education. Granted that they are 
occasionally at fault as to the time in which an Eng- 
lish piece should be played, they are always eed 
among themselves, and play smartly and crisply to- 
gether. Indeed, they carry this precision almost too 
far, and remind us of our tonic sol-fa friends, in the 
eagerness with which they snap at a note and then 
cast it from them. Would that our native street 
musicians would learn from them in this respect! 
Another praiseworthy quality is their sobriety. ) 
ever saw a German band either entering or leaving 
a public-house? ‘Who ever saw German musicians 
drunk and disorderly in our streets? Would, 
again, that our drunken maudlin street musicians, 
who hang about the gin-palaces day and night, would 
take a lesson from these quiet, orderly, temperate 
Germans ! 

But having given this praise to the well-disciplined 
and well-conducted bands, we have still to complain 
of the German band nuisance. Boys and lads, un- 
mistakably Teutonic in dress and aspect, in groups 
of threes or fours, wander about London, and espe- 
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cially invade the suburban districts. The leader of 
each gang probably has a shrill clarionet, the other 
instruments being brass, a horn, an ophicleido, 
and sometimes a trombone. By an inscrutable 
law, understood only by these strange foreigners, the 
smallest boy always takes the largest instrument, 
and vice versd. They are evidently of o- antiquity, 
these brass instruments, bruised and battered, and 
probably were in aera condition when first 
they came into the hands of their present possessors. 
Each seems curiously constructed or adapted so as to 
be in slight but painful discord with the others, so 
that harmony is impossible, even with the best possible 
intentions. The music they execute—and execution 
with them is something beyond murder—is astound- 
ingly miscellaneous. Polkas, waltzes, comic melodies, 
old English madrigals, selections from operas, sacred 
choruses, and psalm tunes, follow each other in rapid 
and perplexing succession. 

There is about these youths a method and business- 
like conduct that is almost military. After inflicting 
a couple of pieces, two of the number file off to levy 
black mail on each side of a road or street. The im- 

udence of these collectors is astounding to an Eng- 
ishman. They walk boldly into the garden, march 
up the front steps, and knock with as much 
importance as the postman himself. They expect no 
refusal, but demand their money as a matter of course, 
like the tax-gatherers. While this process is going 
on from door to door, two of the number rema:na 
playing some jerky polka or miserable tune, lest, 
peradventure, any hapless householder should ima- 
gine the little storm of discord had blown over, and 
the persecution past. 

Who these youths are puzzles us to make out. 
Are they the sons of the real German musicians sent 
out to practice ? Is it only a Teutonic mode of begging, 
such as we read of German boys using from the days 
of Luther? Are they playing on their own account, 
each band being a limited liability company? Any- 
how, they show zeal and perseverance worthy of a 
better cause. Talk of Mr. Babbage and the barrel- 
organs! Why the wheeziest of hurdy-gurdies inflicts 
less pain, less sets the teeth on edge and the temper 
ajar, than one of these hobbledehoy German bands. 
Then the poor Italians, with their a a eyes, 
pleasant smiles, and winning ways with children, 
coax the pence out of your pocket, whereas the Ger- 
man trumpeter, if repulsed four days, reappears on 
the fifth in front of your window, with a look of min- 
gled impudence and stolidity, as if the word ‘‘No” 
was not in the vocabulary of the Fatherland. 

There is a story told of one of these gangs, just 
arrived by the steamer, commencing to play on the 
crowded and busy wharf below London Bridge, the 
moment they set foot on British ground. The whole 
affair was so ludicrous, that the jeers and chaff of the 
passengers brought the performance to a speedy 
close. Our artist has depicted a similarly sublime 
defiance of the proprieties of time and place. Fancy a 
band of these enfans terribles striking up at the corner 
of Oxford Street and Regent Street on an afternoon 
in May! Policeman X is bearing down upon them, 
and the approach of another policeman on the flank 
is casting its shadow before. Now that the police 
have a good band of their own, we trust that the 
most obtuse member of the force will be so accus- 
tomed to harmony, that for his own protection, a8 
well as that of our peaceful suburbs, these juvenile 
German bands will be ordered to ‘‘ move on.” 


(Leisure Hour, May 2, 1870, 
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THE HOUSE OF DE VALDEZ. 


CHAPTER XXII.—ANTONIO DIAZ AT TOLEDO. 


Rosava heard the steps of the sister echo along the 
corridor, and then all was silent, except the deep, 
continuous murmur of the lonely Tagus that washed 
the outer wall of the convent. Her room was situated 
in a part of the building nearest to the river, and 
most remote from the congregating places of the 
sisterhood, being nothing less than a penitential cell ; 
it had a stone floor, a high grated window, and a door 
with a strong bolt outside, which Sister Ignacia had 
put to its proper use. Its furniture consisted of a 
rough table, a seat to match, a hard, uncomfortable 
bed, and a wooden crucifix nailed to the wall above 
it. ‘‘Why have they shut me in here?” thought 
the poor girl, as.she tried the barred door, and 
strained to look out at the grated window, from 
which nothing could be seen but the dead wall, and 
nothing heard but the rush of the river beyond it. 
Rosada would have understood, why, had it been in 
her power to read the note which the confidential 
Marianna delivered to the esac for Mother 
Florencia. It was a fime though brief example 
of the understamding which subsisted between the 
pious and the powerful of the land. It was, also, 
a striking evidence of the unacknowledged purposes 
which conventual establishments might be made to 
serve, and it ran thus:— 

‘Reverend Mother,—I send to your holy house 
the young senorita, regarding whom we conversed 
yesterday, desiring that she may remain within its 
sacred walls, unknown to all the world, till a certain 
dangerous person has returned to his own country, 


or been taken-out of the way, as sometimes happens 
to the wicked. But I pray you to remember it is not 


my wish that she should be induced to take the veil ; 
rather let her be led to fear a religious Jife, for which 
I assure you she hasmo vocation; that thereby the 
senorita may be willing to accept an advantageous 
match which her friends have provided for her, but 
which, in the folly ef youth, she has refused. Yet, 
reverend mother, I would not have so much harsh- 
ness or terror employed as it is requisite to use with 
some, for her nature is good and gentle; but, know- 
ing your prudence, I leave the ease in your hands, 
not doubting that you will manage it to my satisfac- 
tion ; and praying that all the saints may have you in 
their keeping, 1 rest, your loving daughter, in the 
faith, Constanza.” 

While the lady of his heart was disposed of in 


this manner, Captain Digby had returned to ‘his: 


quarters with a careless mien, but a troubled though 
resolute mind. He did not believe in the dona’s 
declaration regarding her young cousin doing exactly 
as she was directed, and rejecting him for his con- 
stancy to the faith of his country and his race. So 
much bigotry and uncharitableness could never exist 
in one so good and fair. Rosada had a better under- 
standing than to make a change of creed the condi- 
tion of her acceptance. She would know that the 
man who was false in religion would scarcely be true 
in love. But, then, it was equally clear to him that 
her powerful kinswoman and the entire connection 
would set themselves to prevent her marriage with 
the heretic; that her brother, notwithstanding their 
former friendship, would attempt nothing on his 
behalf; and that his only hope was in acting on 
good old English custom, and making suit to the lady 





herself. ‘‘I have her father’s sanction, the best and 
most natural authority; though. it cannot be made 
public till the worthy gentleman is ‘safe out of the 
reach of his enemies. There is nothing wrong in 
secret addresses, under such circumstances,” thought 
Digby. Accordingly, he despatched Lope with letter 
after letter, not lacking in vows, professions, and 
appropriate verses, in the fashion of earnest and 
accomplished lovers, to be forwarded to the seiiorita 
through any channel which his ready-witted man 
could find or open. Many a channel the faithful 
Biscayan did think he found with the help of bribes 
to men, and loye-making to women, in the kitchen 
department of the Casa de Fonseca, which, by the 
way; was the most lively; but the clever Basque was 
no match for some scores of cunning Castilians, with 
the fear of the dofa and the church, not to speak of 
the Inquisition, before their eyes. They took his 
reales and his attentions, promised to deliver the 
loving letters into the seforita’s own hand, and carried 
them straight to that of the confidential Marianna, 
who, having an unlimited commission, had organised 
a system of rewards for all such prizes taken from 
the enemy. 

Digby got replies transmitted through the same 
hands, but they were cold, careless, and sometimes 
scornful ones, amd generally repeating in some shape 
or other the dona’s declaration, that without his 
return to the Catholic faith, they must be strangers. 
He had never seen Rosada’s handwriting. Young 
ladies wrote little in Spain, and she wrote less in the 
days of their acquaintance in Cordova, few and brief 
as those bright days had been. But the true heart 
knows the true. There was something in the tone of 
the amswering epistles which convinced Digby they 
did met come from her, and some signal mistakes in 
referemee to times and places in the Cordovan land 
proved beyond a doubt that his faithful Lope was 
cheated and his own affections made a sport. Then 
master amd man set themselves to work to get a sight 
of the seferita, and, if possible, an interview ; but, of 
course, the senorita was nowhere to be seen. They 
watched for her and her duenna in the streets and on 
the Alameda ; they loitered abowt the house in all sorts 
of disguises; they ¢limbed the garden walls; they 
peered in at back windows; they paid tradespeople 
and servants for information regarding her, and got it; 
but their reports were curiously eonflicting, for most 
of the dona’s household were osely mystified. 
Some said the seforita was ill in on apartments ; 
some that she was preparing for immediate marriage 
with Don Adolpho, and seme that she had returned 
to her family in Cond 

Captain Digby believed none of them, and was at 
his wit’s-end what to do, for at the same time his 
friends in the English embassy and about the 
Spanish court were warning him that the powerful 
connexions of the cardinal archbishop were making 
interest against him with King Philip, his favourites, 
and his ministers, their object being either to get the 
Englishman banished the realm, or secretly given 
over to the Inquisition. 

His own experience, as well as many an over-true 
tale, indicated that should those amiable endeavours 
fail, there were other modes of getting rid of a man 
in Spain. The art of the poisoner had always 
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flourished there; the knife of the hired assassin was 
at the service of such as could pay for it. Families 
of as high rank and as fair fame as the Taveras and 
Fonsecas had been known to employ them both for 
the removal of men who stood in their way, and the 
same thing might happen to Edward Digby. 

While things were in this state a caravan from the 
south arrived in Toledo, and the merchant atits head 
was Antonio Diaz. He brought lettersto Rosada from 
Don Bernardo, from Dona Natella, and from her 
lately wedded brother. They had heard nothing of 
her change of quarters, and in hopes of seeing the 
lady of his thoughts once more, the grey-haired mer- 
chant lost no time in repairing with them to the Casa 
de Fonseca. 

But he was allowed to wait in the upper hall, 
while a page took the letters, and brought back a 
coldly courteous answer to his request for the honour 
of paying his respectsin person. The senorita thanked 
Master Diaz for the trouble he had taken to serve 
her, and rejoiced to hear that he had made a safe 
journey to Toledo ; but being privately engaged, she 
hoped he would excuse her. 

“T did not think that the favours of fortune could 
so alter her manner to an old friend,’ thought 
Antonio as he jeft the mansion. It never occurred to 
the worthy merchant .that the letters had been 
received, and the message sent back, by the confi- 
dential Marianna, till he got into the private parlour 
of Bartolmo the money-changer. 

Bartolmo and Antonio were old acquaintances, and 
their intimacy was strengthened by more than 
common bonds. Though dwelling in cities so far apart, 
they both laboured under the ills of a despised origin, 
a hidden faith, and a feigned conversion; more- 
over, they were both men of business, and often 
assisted each other in spoiling, or at least taking a 
considerable percentage out of, the surrounding 
Gentiles. Now it happened that Bartolmo, alias 
Benjamin ben Levi, was the father of Judith, the 
preferred Joanna, who, as the youngest of Dona 
Constanza’s gentlewomen, had been appointed to 
succeed Gulinda in waiting on the young senorita. 
The sudden transference of her gentle mistress to the 
convent still lay heavy on Joanna’s heart; and as 
visiting her family was forbidden, to prevent revela- 
tions, she had taken the opportunity afforded by a 
friendly page, who gaye her the message with which 
he had been entrusted to Bartolmo—the money- 
changer was one of the doia’s men of business—to 
unburden her mind in the said private parlour, where 
her father and mother, besides three maiden aunts, all 
converted, were hearing the doleful tale, when Master 
Diaz joined their company, and heard it also. 

Antonio had left Cordova, well provided with mer- 
chandise and money ; moreover, he had brought in a 
secret pocket what he never left at home, for fear of 
its getting into Catalina’s hands in his absence—the 
diamond necklace with which he had so vainly endea- 
voured to woo Rosada de Valdez. When Joanna’s 
report was made, and he had listened to it with his 
usual quiet and sober look,—making less demonstra- 
tions of surprise and sorrow for the case of the poor 
young girl thus suddenly cut off as it were from the 
living world than any of the small audience, but 
asking more pertinent questions,—he calmly settled 
his business transactions with Bartolmo; and arranged 
Sinilar affairs with other houses in the city, every 

merchant remarking that he seemed in unusual haste 
to dispose of -his goods, make clear accounts, and 
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raise ready money. And then, when the twilight 
was falling, Antonio took his way, not to the posada 
where his carayan rested, but out of the town, down 
the steep rock on which it stood, and far along the 
valley below, to where the lonely convent of St. 
Angelica rose beside the river. 

The last toll of its vesper bell had died away, and 
the last flush of rosy light was fading from the 
western sky, when he reached the solitary building ; 
but all round the enclosing wall did the respected 
merchant of Cordova steal, and peer like some va- 
grant gipsy, bound on the usual enterprises of his 
race. And what discovery rewarded Antonio’s pains? 
Simply this, that the part of the wall nearest the 
river was the lowest; that though the Tagus washed 
and covered it with wild water mosses, there was a 
rock rising just above the water at its foot, which 
one could reach by wading ; and when standing there, 
the top of a grated window could be seen over the 
wall, and through its bars the faint outline of a face, 
which he would have known in any light, looking out 
on the fading day. Having made these observations, 
the merchant returned at a rapid pace to Toledo. The 
city was settling down for the night, there was no 
traffic, and not much safety im its lampless streets 
after dark. But Antonio was not bound fer his 
posada yet; turning to the left from the bridge of 
Alcantara, he entered a narrow street leading down 
to the Tagus, and noted as the habitation of fisher- 
men and smugglers. At the last house in that street, 
an ancient timber building, looking out on the river- 
strand, with a boat lying high and dry against its 
gable, the wealthy merchant knocked gently, and 
when somebody had inquired his name and business 
from an upper window, and he had answered in a 
whisper, which none but a practised ear could catch, 
the door was unbarred, and Antonio stepped in. 

The master of that house was a Valencian, named 
Gomaz. He called himself a fisherman, lived there 
alone, and kept a boat, but never was known to catch 
or sell one of the finny tribes. The collector of 
customs in Toledo derived a respectable income from 
making his underlings avoid the neighbourhood, for 
the old timber cottage was a smnggler’s repository. 
The noble river which might have formed a natural 
communication between Central Spain, Portugal, and 
the Atlantic, neglected alike by government and 
commerce, became the highway of the contrabandista, 
skilful and daring enough to brave the rocks and 
rapids on which no engineer has tried his science to 
this day. The spices and drugs of India then sold 
for their weight in silver ; the scarcely less-prized 
miniver of the north, with which state mantles and 
doublets were trimmed; the gold and silver laces of 
the Netherlands, and the scarlet cloth of England, 
were to be had on convenient terms under that 
humble roof, and merchants of as good repute as 
Antonio Diaz were accustomed to be admitted in the 
same private manner. But besides dealing in 
smuggled goods, Gomaz was known to be a dexterous 
hand for all affairs of risk and secrecy. His fishing- 
boat tracked the river in its windings round the city, 
pausing furtively under the back windows or the 
garden walls of strictly-guarded mansions, and the 
letter or message with which he was charged would 
find its way to the proper hand in spite of carefully- 
barred gates and vigilant duennas. Antonio’s busi- 
ness with him was soon settled. ‘ If you will entrust 
the letter to me, and pay me the ten ducats, seiior, I 
will pledge my life that the lady shall have it without 
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risk or compromise,” said the Valencian, as they 
parted at the door. 

‘To-morrow, about this time, then,’’ said Antonio, 
as he walked away up the narrow and silent street, 
at the top of which he turned into La Juderia, the 
shortest way to his posada, for he knew the city well 
by day or night. 

The ancient Jews’ quarter of Toledo is the most 
closely-built and antiquated part of that old world 
town; a place where the middle ages seem to have 
stood still while later centuries held their course over 
the rest of the world. Modern travellers are 
astonished at its labyrinth of narrow lanes, its sub- 
stantial but quaint houses, and the singularly deco- 
rated churches that rise among them. Those churches 
were once synagogues; those houses were occupied 
by the wealthiest merchants and most influential men 
of the city. As Spain was the resort of Jews above 
all the Jands of southern Europe, so Toledo was their 
chosen dwelling-place above all Spanish towns. There 
they attained power enough to decide the fate of the 
city in the times of contest between Moor and Chris- 
tian, and there they produced men whose names yet 
shine with the light of science and letters. Days of 
ruin and banishment had changed the face of La 
Juderia long before the days of which we speak; its 
synagogues were turned into churches, its merchants 
had got Christian names, but the change went little 
below the surface; the people of the quarter kept 
their faith in secret and increased in riches. Toledo 
was still the Jerusalem of the West to all the 
scattered nation; for there a court named in no 
record, and recognised by no law of the land, but 
acknowledged and feared by every Israelite, the 
secret Sanhedrim, held its mysterious sittings. 

The veritable place in which that dreaded council 
assembled was never made out even by the Inquisi- 
tion, as some have conjectured, because it was never 
fixed ; but the church of Santa Maria, whose eastern 
architecture and peculiar ornaments'still vouch for its 
origin as the most ancient synagogue in Spain, had a 
terrible legend attached to it in the popular mind, 
according to which there was a direct communication 
between its crypt and the nether world, as Jews long 
dead were said to be coming and going there, and even 
the enemy of mankind himself. 

The tale was worthy of the time, and generally 
believed by the Christian populace, perhaps by the 
Jewish also, though not by such men as Antonio 
Diaz. He knew Toledo well, but he did not know 
that his goings about it and its neighbourhood all 
that day had been watched and tracked by different 
persons whom he had not observed ; that men in his 
own caravan, hidden Jews like himself, had brought 
messages from his sister to the secret authorities of 
Israel that his doings might be looked after. Was not 
the daughter of De Valdez in Toledo, and had 
not the zealous Naomi some ground for getting a 
watch set upon her brother? He was passing through 
a narrow lane at the back of Santa Maria; pitch 
dark, as all the lanesin La Juderia were at that hour, 
for the few lamps which burned before the images of 
saints here and there were always extinguished early 
in that quarter, but the walls on either side were 
near enough for Antonio to guide himself by, and 
there seemed no foot abroad but his own, when his 
arms were seized by two invisible men, and one of 
them whispered in his ear, ‘‘ In the name of the secret 
Sanhedrim of Toledo, come with us.” Antonio was 
well enough acquainted with his people’s peculiar 
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institutions to know that one cry or struggle would 
be his last. He quietly allowed himself to be led 
through an open gate or door, and down a passage 
which might have formed a stair, so steep was the 
incline. There were two or three sharp turns, and doors 
that opened with very little noise ; but he could see 
nothing, till a few steps more brought him to a large 
apartment, so dimly lighted that Antonio could only 
discover its great extent, its vaulted roof, and the 
massive pillars by which that roof was supported. 
Beyond the pillars, at the farther end of the room, he 
could faintly discern the figures of a number of men 
seated in a semicircle, but their faces were so lost in 
the dimness, that he would not have recognised one of 
them had he seen it in his own warehouse; yet 
trembling like an aspen-leaf, the merchant bowed 
almost to the ground before the dreaded council. 

‘‘ Reuben ben Ezra,”’ said a voice out of the midst 
of it, one never to be recognised, any more than the 
faces of those who sat there, for it sounded like that 
of a man speaking low througha trumpet. ‘‘ Reuben 
ben Ezra, thou art warned this night with the great 
and final warning of the Sephardim. That which is 
in thy mind, contrary to the precepts of thy fathers, 
and the practice of thy kindred, give up, forsake, and 
depart from, as thou wouldst avoid the' curses of 
those who stood between Ebal and Gerizim in the 
days of Joshua; the curse of the dispersed and of the 
gathered, of the living and of the dead; as thou 
wouldst avoid the path that leads down to the valley 
of Hinnom; as thou wouldst avoid the meeting with 
the angel of death before thy time, and the doom of 
him who, being reproved, hardeneth his neck, and 
shall be destroyed without remedy. Go and be 
wise.” 

As the last word sounded in Antonio’s ears, his 
two conductors who had remained behind him in the 
darkness, caught him by the arms once more, led him 
out of the vaulted room, up the steep passage, 
through the doors, and round the turnings, as they 
had come, never letting go their hold till they reached 
the narrow lane, where one of them whispered to 
the bewildered merchant: ‘‘Thou art in the right direc- 
tion to reach the posada; go thy way, but forget not 
that thou hast been wnat with the great warning.” 

The next moment he heard a door close hard 
by with a muffled sound, and resumed his cautious 
march through the midnight street. It brought 
him to the Christian quarter, where lamps burned 
before the images, and watchmen were sometimes to 
be seen. And Antonio reached his posada long after 
its doors and windows were barred for the night, and 
its travellers gone to rest. The landlord admitted 
him after a considerable time of knocking, and 
thanked the entire calendar of saints that his confi- 
dent expectation regarding his wealthy guest being 
robbed and murdered had not been'realised. But 
Antonio rested little that night : his dream of winning 
the daughter of De Valdez through the convent bars, 
and flying with her to France, a wild and daring one 
for the discreet merchant, was ended for ever. His 
secret had been traced out and forbidden by an 
authority which none of his people might gainsay ; 
he had seen as far as man might see the secret 
council which governed the life of the Israelite in 


Spain ; he had heard the warning which implied not | 


only a meeting with the angel of death, but an ex- 
communication as terrible to the Spanish Jew as that 
of his church was to the Spanish Christian. 

His dream of love and happy life was done. Rosada 
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de Valdez was in the convent, perhaps condemned to 
it for life; and the bold English captain, who might 
find some means to set her free, if he only knew her 
prison, was inquiring and seeking after her night 
and day in vain. 

Joanna’s tale had made that manifest. The money- 
changer’s daughter had fished out all the facts re- 
garding the young seiiorita and her English lover, 
though believed to be the simplest of the dona’s 
gentlewomen, and could tell where Captain Digby 
was to be found. MRosada loved that handsome, 
gallant captain, and had never cared for him, with 
his grey hair and sober ways. The thought was a 
hard one, but Antonio’s loyal heart rose above it, not 
without a tough struggle. Through the almost sleep- 
less night and the business of the succeeding day 
the inward strife went on; but it was decided at last, 
he would serve the woman he loved, though another 
might thereby win her. 





THE PENINSULA OF SINAI. 


BY JOHN VEAST LORD, F.Z.8., NATURALIST TO THE EGYPTIAN 
EXPLORATION EXPEDITIONS. 


CHAPTER XII.—WADY NASB—SEARCH AFTER ROCK WRITINGS. 


We were informed by the Bedouins that about three 
miles from our camp there was a large number of 
tumbled rocks with writings upon them, and that 
all the flat surfaces of the cliff were also thickly 
covered over with inscriptions and pictographs. I 
certainly did not place very much reliance upon what 
they told us, especially as I had been duped into 
climbing a steep mountain only a few days before 
with no result; but as I wanted to collect plants and 
insects along the route to be travelled to reach the 
writings, or rather the place at which they were said 
to be, I determined on going at any hazard. One 
Bedouin, who well knew the place, acted as my guide. 
Thad no other attendant, and no impedimenta save 
my insect nets and collecting boxes. The Bedouin, a 
wiry, active fellow, all muscle and sinew, had on 
only the lightest of clothing, merely a loose kind of 
burnouse that he twisted round his body and flung 
across his shoulders. <A very dirty turban protected 


"his closely cropped head from the sun, a long match- 


lock gun was slung across his shoulder with a leather 
thong, his feet were bare, and in his hand he 
carried the ‘‘zimzimeer,” containing our supply. of 
water. 

It was about 10 o’clock a.m. when we started, and 
then in the sun the thermometer indicated 122° 
Fahrenheit. Our course lay for some distance up a 
harrow gorge, completely shut in on either side by 
almost vertical walls of rock quite 250 feet high. The 
surfaces having weathered a good deal, as well as 
being deeply cut and furrowed by the action of water, 
gave a rugged, weird look to the gorge, which was 
vastly intensified by the entire absence of trees, or, 
indeed, any kind of vegetation. I could almost have 
imagined myself in the Wolf’s Glen, in the legend 
of “Der Freischutz,” and had my familiar only 
been clad in scarlet instead of very soiled white, he 
might well have passed for Zamiel. The sun’s rays 
in this gorge actually seemed to me to be red-hot, 
and when I touched the barrel of the Arab’s gun, 
it was so heated that I could not bear my hand to 
rest upon it. As I trudged along, the perspiration 
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streamed down over my face, and, but for the heavy 
toll I levied on the water-skin, I do not think I 
could have continued to walk. The rocks and sand 
were also frightfully hot; so much so, as to cause 
actual pain in the soles of my feet, although I 
was shod with very thick English shooting boots; 
and yet, despite it all, the Arab tramped along bare- 
footed over the sharp, scorching rocks and sand, with 
as much apparent ease and comfort as if he had be- 
neath his feet the softest drawing-room carpet; he 
did not want to drink, neither did he exhibit the 
slightest evidence of perspiring, or manifest any un- 
easiness or inconvenience arising from the terrible 
sunshine. 

Emerging at last from out the gorge, we had to 
clamber up a very steep escarpment, composed of a 
kind of slaty rock, to reach a narrow gap, not more 
than about ten feet wide, cut through the rocks at 
the very summit of the pass. Glad enough I was to 
gain the top and sit myself down to rest. My com- 
panion, the Arab, had gathered, as we climbed the 
hill, a good large bunch of sorrel, some of which he 
gave me, and the remainder he munched up with as 
great seeming enjoyment as though he were a camel. 
I must confess the fresh juicy leaf, with its acid 
taste, was somewhat refreshing when first masticated, 
but only at first, for I got to thoroughly dislike it 
after biting up a few leaves. I observe that this 
plant is a great deal sought after by the Bedouins, 
who chew it in lieu of drinking. Our dragoman 
used to gather sorrel whenever he had any oppor- 
tunity, and make it into a kind of salad, with the 
addition of oil and vinegar, and very palatable it 
was in that state of disguise; and, as I heard an 
American tourist remark, it helped to “‘ worry down”’ 
the Arab mutton. As soon as I had rested, and had 
the courage to'look about me, I saw at a glance that 
this time, at any rate, the Arabs had spoken truth- 
fully, and that scattered round in every direction 
were huge blocks of sandstone, the faces of which 
were thickly engraven with the remarkable charac- 
ters known as ‘“‘Sinaitic writing.’ And not only 
were these characters to be seen on the boulders and 
fallen masses of rock, but every flat place within 
reach of an ordinarily tall man was also scratched 
all over with characters of one sort and another; 
and besides the written characters there were the 
oddest pictographs I ever saw, some of them so 
comical and grotesque, that I was obliged to have a 
good laugh all to myself, for I had no one to join me 
in the fun- You might as reasonably expect to see 
a camel dance a polka, as hope to coax a laugh out 
of a Bedouin. 

This very remarkable gap is, in other words, a 
narrow opening through the rocks, at the summit of 
a range of hills; it is about ten feet wide, and appears 
to have been formed by the slipping away of an im- 
mense mass of sandstone. To follow the route lead- 
ing through this opening very considerably shortens 
the distance into the widy on the other side, but it is 
only available for people on foot: the ordinary camel 
track crosses the crest of the hills at another place, 
some distance away. The path leading to the gap 
which I had followed with my guide appeared to me 
to have been very much used for a long period of 
time. I particularly noticed several places where the 
path led over the flat surfaces of the rocks, and 
at these spots the rocks were completely worn away 
by the passing and repassing of persons walking, just 
as the granite steps are worn away which lead from 
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London Bridge down into Thames Street. I lay 
particular stress upon this fact, because bands of 
pilgrims, travelling on foot, after having camped at 
the wells of Nasb, would be pretty sure to take this 
route, and on reaching the gap would, in all probability, 
rest themselves just as I did, and whilst so resting, 
would be exceedingly likely to occupy their idle time 
in cutting scraps of prayer, or their names, or any- 
thing else, upon every suitable place afforded by the 
rocks round about them; and I think I shall be able 
to show that, in almost every instance where the so- 
called Sinaitic inscriptions occur in any great number, 
it is always at well-marked points where travelling 
parties would be most likely to encamp while crossing 
the Peninsula. I need not at this place refer to the 
probable age of the Sinaitic writings, because I shall 
be in a better position to put my readers in posses- 
sion of all that is known concerning their history, 
after we have visited Wady Mukatteb, and other 
places where the inscriptions are fairly plentiful. All 
I mean to do at present is to describe what I ob- 
served whilst at the gap. 

First, then, the rock on which the inscriptions are 
found is a very soft, friable sandstone; and I found, 
by experimenting, that I was able, with perfect ease, 
to cut in it letters or figures, or, indeed, any device 
I wished, with the point of my knife ; so that persons 
resting could, without any difficulty, and in a short 
time, have scratched out anything that might have 
suggested itself to their minds. In the next place, the 
inscriptions were not, I feel pretty sure, all of the 
same age, neither were they all of the character called 
Sinaitic; there were, certainly, several written in 
Greek, and others, I believe, in Arabic; but of this I 
am far from positive, as I am not sufficiently familiar 
with Arabic to speak with certainty. Dividing words 
or sentences, whichever they were, and-now and then 
beginning or ending an inscription, I noticed crosses, 
and these of two different patterns, for instance, + +. 
On one fallen slab of rock I observed a cross between 
the two Greek letters alpha-and omega. In the 
third place, in no single instance—and I carefully 
investigated all the writings I could find—were the 
inscriptions out of the reach of a man of ordinary 
stature, so that a traveller could have cut any I saw 
without help of ladder, or other nreans of being lifted 
up. By far the greater part were cut on the smooth 
faces of the masses of rock that had weathered off, 
rolled down, and stopped here and there upon the 
hill-side, simply, I imagine, because they were the 
more readily accessible positions: When staying by 
the sea-side on the Sussex coast, I have noticed a 
precisely analogous instance of the habit of cutting 
inscriptions. People who go to the sea-side in the 
summer time, often amuse themselves by carving 
their names, initials, or scraps of poetry in the soft 
chalk rock; and at favourite lounging-places the 
faces of the cliffs within easy reach are usually thickly 
covered with letters and words, exactly as the sand- 
stone rocks are on the Sinai desert. The pictographs 
on the rocks at the gap represented the ibex, the 
gazelle, the ordinary goat, and camels in the most 
absurd positions, and often with men on their backs, 
extending their hands in an attitude indicating 
fright. A pair of ibexes were, in one or two places, 
represented as fighting head to head, while in others 
they were standing erect upon their hind legs. In 
one instance, I remarked a very rude attempt at de- 
picting the desert hare (Zepus Sinaiticus) being coursed 
by a dog of the greyhound type. There were several 
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groups of date palms; but alb these pictographs 
were the rudest attempts at drawing it is possible to 
imagine, and exactly like the performances of children 
when first commencing to sketch impossible cows and 
pigs, or other animals, upon a slate. 

The colours of the sandstone rocks at the gap were 
as beautiful as curious, being arranged in stripes of 
different colours, reds, yellows, and various shades of 
slaty blue, deepening ito black. This alternation 
of colour had a very marked effect when viewed from 
a little distance, and gave me the idea of a monster 
ribbon. The inscriptions were much more nume- 
rous on the Nasb side of the gap than on the other 
overlooking the adjoining wady, and, strange to say, 
on the one side of the gap a breeze of wimd blew ° 
deliciously cool and most refreshing to my over- 
heated frame, while on the other it could not be felt, 
whereas the sun nearly scorched one’s skin off. 

I took off my jacket that I might be alk the cooler 
during my examination of the writings, and placed 
it on a ledge of rock. Happening by mere chance 
to peep through a narrow opening in the rocks, I 
espied my trusty guide intently occupied in turning 
out all my pockets and taking stock of their contents. 
Not having in them anything worth stealing, and at 
the same time feeling sure that it was rather the 
promptings of an inquiring mind than a desire to 
pilfer that tempted the child of the desert, I quietly 
watched his proceedings without interfering. He 
examined my note-book leaf by leaf, and turned out 
some loose papers that were in it, then carefully 
unfolded, investigated, and refolded every one of 
them. Next, he had a look at my knife and the 
forceps I employ for handling insects; soon he came 
upon a small stoppered bottle, and removing the 
stopper, took a good sniff at the contents. Being 
chloroform for killing imsects, he did not appear to 
relish it much, for it made him sneeze violently. 
This last escapade seemed to satisfy all desire for 
acquiring further information. Putting the. things 
he had taken out, back again into the pockets of my 
jacket, he quietly stretched himself out, as I made 
my appearance through the gap, pretending to be 
fast asleep. Iwas exceedingly pleased with my visit, 
and in the cool of the evening we made our way slowly 
back to camp, which we reached about sunset. 

At the bottom of Wady Nasb I found a great many 
more inscriptions, mostly of the Sinaitic character, 
cut in the sandstone rock, exactly the same as those 
at thegap. This was also clearly a resting-place ; 
and at one time a good deal of copper smelting must 
have been done at this particular locality, as evi- 
denced by the large heaps of slags and the fragments 
of broken twyer nozzles bestrewing the ground. 
These ancient smelting works in nothing differ from 
those at the wells already described. 

Saturday, the 18th of April, the night was in- 
tensely hot, and a heavy shower of rain came down 
towards morning—a most unusual occurrence. The 
tent being far from waterproof, the wet dripped in 
upon my bed; not that I at all disliked it—the novel 
sound of rain-drops pattering upon the canvas was 
quite as enjoyable to my ears as the splash of @ 
fountain or the rippling music of a mountain burn; 
and the very idea of getting wet seemed in itself 
to cool me. It was fated we should not have very 
much sleep, for all through the beginning of the 
night the soldiers held a kind of religious festival, 
the very gist and essence of which consisted in creat- 
ing a disturbance, making most discordant noises, 
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TREADING ON 


and driving everybody within hearing who did not 
take part in the festivities clean out of their minds. 
The principal performers were the drummers, as we 
should style them, the instruments they so vigorously 
beat being earthern jars, over the tops of which 
pieces of goatskin had been tightly stretched. They 
had no idea whatever of tune, but kept up a mono- 
tonous rap, rap, rap, to which the others roared 
rather than chanted a kind of refrain. 
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TREADING CN PEOPLE’S TOES. 


THERE “are people whose delight and apparent’ 


vocation it is to tread upon other people’s toes. In 
some cases this is done in sheer blundering and 
awkwardness. The pain and discomfort may be not 
the less that the stupid toe-treader is unconscious 
of the torture he is inflicting. Such people may be 
acquitted of malice prepense, but are devoid of all 
that tact and delicacy which mark good breeding 
Those who are by birth or train- 
ing deficient in this way are not likely to be affected 
by anything that could be written on the subject. 
The only hope of avoiding pain from them is to keep 
out of their way. 

But there is another class of people who seem to 
take wicked delight in treading on their neighbours’ 
toes, to whom a few hints may be useful. 

You are a prosperous man. While yet in the 
prime of life you have fought life’s battle fairly and 
won the vietory, and have been able to put it out of 
the power of circumstance to thrust you back again 
into the struggling rank. You are honoured and 
respected ; your family are rising round you, and 
healthy, dutiful, amiable, are realising your best 
wishes in regard tothem. You feel that the ‘lines 
have fallen to you in pleasant places, that you have 
a goodly heritage ;”’ and in the thankfulness of your 
heart, are not only willing, but anxious to commu- 
nicate liberally to those in need of the bounties you 
enjoy. But you are not altogether exempt from 
cares and regrets—who can ever be so in this world 
of cares and regrets? ‘‘There is a skeleton in the 
cupboard.” Perhaps it is a nephew of your own, a 
dead sister’s son; or it is some far-off cousin, or may- 
be a relative of your wife’s. The fellow is a ne’er- 
do-well, an ingrained scamp, whom it is impossible 
to reform, or even safely to assist. After trying 
twenty things, you have at last packed him off to 
Australia, and are rid of him. Not at all. That 
Mrs. Parker, your very friendly neighbour and occa- 
sional dropper-in, to whom your wife was unguarded 
enough to unbosom herself in a moment of con- 
fidence, won’t let you be rid of him. She never 
comes but she makes particular inquiries after him ; 
she is full of thankfulness on your account that he 
wasn’t transported for that shameful swindle, or that 
the forgery wasn’t proved against him. Have you 
heard from the fellow lately? if so, there is no good 
news, she fears, And so she runs oii, treading on 
your toes, and the toes of your whole family, till 
having made you all sufficiently uncomfortable, and 
satisfied her instinct, she takes herself away, leaving 
on elément of gloom and dissatisfaction behind 

er. 

Perhaps you are not so prosperous as you might 
have been but for a mistake of your own, an error in 
Judgment it may be, or some constitutional timidity 


‘ booby’s abounding good fortune. 
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which lost you the favourable opportunity that 
occurs but once in a lifetime. Well, you have got 
over it, have tamed down your ambition, and have 
learned, or at least you hope so, to be content in the 
humble sphere you fill. You lead a calm and peace- 
ful life and don’t complain, knowing how many 
thousands there are who are worse off. But there is 
your friend Blurt, with whom you spend an hour 
sometimes of an evening after the labours of the 
desk areover. Blurt knows all about the lost oppor- 
tunity; he knows Briggs, who accepted the post you 
were silly enough to decline; and he regales you 
from time to time with the history of that fortunate 
He tells you de- 
liberately and with all the verbosity he can command 
that your old junior and subordinate in the office has 
set up his brougham, or his carriage and pair; that 
he has married an heiress; that he is taken into 
partnership with Bulk and Bowring; that he saw 
him dining on such a day with the young Lord 
© , ete., etc. Blurt is not such a fool as to 
imagine these reports will be agreeable to you; he 
knows well enough he is treading on your toes, 
but he does not spare you a pang for all that; he 
wants the generosity that should lead him to be 
silent; having the power of plaguing you, he does 
but follow his instinct in using it. 

Mrs. Croaker is allowed on all hands to be a 
worthy well-meaning dame. Her charities are nu- 
merous, and in many cases are administered by her 
own hands, and that with the real kindness of heart 
which goes so far in rendering it not aburden. You 
have a genuine respect for her, and would be un- 
feignedly glad to see her more frequently than you do 
but for her tendency to tread on your toes. In her case 
the obnoxious proceeding is quite unintentional, and 
she may perhaps imagine that she is showing you a 
kindness, inasmuch as she does testify genuine solici- 
tude on your account. Your father, your grand- 
father, and your great-grandfather all died of the 
same hereditary disease, which has run in the family 
for generations. Mrs. Croaker often reminds you 
that she attended your dear papa on his deathbed ; 
and, indeed, you remember with gratitude the self- 
denial and humanity she manifested on that sad 
occasion: but with this reminder she always links 
another, to the effect that you have precisely the 
same cast of countenance that your dear father had 
at’ your age, that your cough is as like to his, dear 
man, as two peas can be like each other. Then she 
will make a few delicate inquiries—‘‘ Do you suffer 
from giddiness at all?” ‘Ah, I thought so. 
And you have a pain sometimes in the small of the 
back?’’ ‘*To be sure; dear me, how exactly like 
the symptoms are!’’ ‘And you catch your breath at 
times—ah, I needn’t ask you that, you are doing it ° 
now! Singular how the thread of destiny runs 
through families. And, let me see, your dear father 
was sixty-four—yes, I remember, that was the date 
on the tombstone. And you, my dear sir, excuse the 
liberty of an old friend of the family, you will be 
fifty-eight next September: fifty-eight from sixty- 
four—h’mh, h’m (mumbling to herself), only six; 
but he looked hearty—and you look hearty; don’t 
let me make you uncomfortable: I wouldn't make 
you uncomfortable for the world. But I nmast be 
going. (Looks at her watch.) Dear me, how late 
it is; and Widow Marks hasn’t got her jelly. Fare- 
well, my dear sir.” And having made this grand 
display of cross-bones for your special benefit, Mrs. 
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Croaker is off on her way to relieve the necessities of 
Widow Marks. ; 

Tom Sparks rose from the post of a clerk at the 
desk to the proprietorship of a small but promising 
business, which by dint of unwearied industry and 
cautious management he nursed into a large one. 
He seemed to have been born under a lucky star—for 
a time everything he took in hand turned to profit, 
and of eourse the world praised him because he had 
done well for himself. His credit stood well in the 
City, and his little box in the country, whither he 
drove down to dinner after office hours, was thought 
one of the neatest places in the country. His 
brougham was the handsomest on the road—his car- 
riage-horses the most magnificent in action, and his 
hunter the most superb ‘bit of blood” at the meet. 
Envious rivals hinted that Tom was going too fast, 
and spread reports abroad which might have damaged 
him seriously had there been the least ground for 
them. Tom was too good a financier for that, and 
though spending freely, really spent no-more than he 
could afford. Butsuddenly the failure of a firm with 
which he was largely involved almost threw him 
upon his beam-ends. Everybody expected that he 
would ‘‘smash,” and the City men who knew his 
liabilities declared that smash he must, there was no 
help for it. But he didn’t—-instead of that Tom sold 
his box in the country, his horses, his pictures, his 
everything, and by contriving and managing as only 
a thorough financier can, threw twenty shillings in the 
. pound in the face of all his detractors, and came out 
of the trial all but penniless, yet unscathed in 
character. He is now gradually but surely working 
his way up again—no brougham now, no hunter, no 
elegant country-house; but a humble lodging at 
Finchley, and a yearly railway ticket to charter him 
to and fro. Old Daniel Dodd, who has lived at 
Finchley these twenty years, and who is rich enough 
to have had a dozen carriages had he chosen, but 
never had the heart to set up one, is Tom’s daily 
companion on the rail. The old hunks, skilled by 
long practice in the art of treading on people’s toes, 
takes every opportunity of recalling the young fellow’s 
vanished prosperity, pays him a mock deference on 
the score of his aristocratic experience, and, as Tom 
winces under the lash, hugs himself with satis- 
faction. 

In the course of our experience most of us have 
witnessed a species of duelling of an unobvious kind 
taking place in company, and yet in a manner under 
the rose, by two persons, each having the toe-treading 
instinct, and addicted when they meet to smart 
skirmishing with each other. It requires no small 
tact, and considerable mastery of temper, to excel in 
contests of this kind. ‘Ladies of a certain age” 
are the coolest, most self-possessed, and most per- 
tinacious combatants; and we see them at times 
exchanging deadly prods with a courtesy of de- 
meanour and an outward grace and affability which 
is perfectly charming. "When each knows the other’s 
antecedents, domestic predicaments, and social stand- 
ing, and each has that thorough hatred of the other 
which is often the unhappy characteristic of rival 
dowagers, the engagement will sometimes last for 
hours, passing among the uninitiated as a mere 
friendly conversation, while every phrase exchanged 
between .the parties is charged with bitterest venom, 
appreciable only by the object of it. 

Let these examples suffice to illustrate the evil 
habit of ‘treading on other people’s toes.” 


TREADING ON PEOPLE'S ‘TORS. 
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—Parielies. 


Hoty-Days 1n Prussta.—An agitation is going on in some — 
of the Catholic provinces of Prussia in favour of transferring — 
the observance of holy-days to Sundays alone. A report whick 
has been addressed to the Minister of Agriculture shows that © 
the cessation of labour on holy-days entails great individual — 
as well as national loss, estima in one province alone at — 
2,665,000f. a year. In the << of Posen, an agricultural — 
association has solicited the Minister to suggest to the Roman — 
Catholic Archbishop the propriety of observing féte days on © 
Sundays alone. Communications have been opened with the © 
ecclesiastical authorities, and it is expected that the Pope may — 
be induced to sanction the proposed change, at least during 
the harvest season. ‘ 3 

THe Porzs or Rome.—The Neue Frei Presse, of Vienna, © 
thus summarises the history of the popes :—‘‘ Since St. Peter 
(supposing that he ever was in Rome), there have been 297 ~ 

opes, of whom 24 were anti-popes and one female pope. | 

ineteen popes quitted Rome and 35 reigned abroad. Bight ; 
papal reigns did not exceed each a month’s duration, 40 ex- 
tended over one year, 22 over two years, 54 over five years, 
51 over 15 years, 18 over 20 years, and only nine exceeded 
that duration. Of the 297 popes, 31 were declared usurpers 
and heretics, and of the remaining 266 legitimate occupants © 
of the Holy See, 64 met with violent ow 18 having “ 
been poisoned and four strangled. Independently of the 
Avignon popes, 26 were deposed, expelled from Rome, and © 
banished ; 28 others were maintained in power by foreign aid.” ~ 

Fraups sy AN Oxtp Pump.—At a recent meeting of the 
Marylebone vestry a letter was received from the authorities s 
of the western division of the Post-office, stating that an old 7 
disused pump in Newman Street, Oxford Street, had been ~ 
mistaken by some persons for a pillar letter-box, and several © 
letters had been posted through the slit left by the removal of © 
the handle. A request was added that the pump might be | 
removed. A short time ago a similar mistake, on a more © 
extensive scale, was discovered with respect to an old pump — 
in New Street, Dorset Square. Numerous complaints 7 
had been made from that district of the loss of letters, and 7 
the matter remained a mystery until the pump,was examined ~ 
for other purposes, when it was discovered that twenty-seven 
letters had been put into it. The vestry ordered the removal 
of the deceitful pump. 4 

Fans.—The exhibition at South Kensington Museum, in- © 
cluding prize designs by pupils of the schools of art, has attracted — 
many visitors. The finest collection in Europe is said to be that 7 
of the Empress of Russia, next to which come those of the 
Empress Eugenie and of the Baroness James de Rothschild, the 
fortunate possessor of a chef d’euvre of Watteau. The late 
Duchess d’Aumale was famous for her fans. One of the finest 
of them, painted by Boucher, was presented by her to her niece ~ 
the Countess of Paris, at an evening party where the young” 
princess had the misfortune to bre erown fan. Besides ~ 
these, the collections of the Princess of Sagan, rich in fans 
the eighteenth century, of the Duchess of Chevreuse, of Madame 
de Noailles, and other grandes dames of Paris, are well known 
the connoisseur. 

Liresoat INsTITUTION.—The institution has now 220 life 
boats on the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland and 
Channel Islands. During the year 1869 those boats : 
no less than 871 persons from various wrecks, nearly thé 7 
whole of whom were saved under circumstances which would ~ 
have precluded their being saved by any ordinary boat. ea 
addition to the 871 lives and thirty-three vessels saved excl 
sively by the lifeboats of the institution, 360 lives were rescu 
last year by fishing-boats and other means on the coasts 
outlying banks of the United Kingdom. For these joint se 
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‘vices thirty-eight silver medals and votes of thanks on ve 


and £2,705 in cash, were granted. The number of lives saved ~ 
during the forty-six years from the establishment of the insti- ~ 
tution in 1824, to the end of the year 1869, either by its life” 
boats or by special exertions for which it had granted rewards, ~ 
was £19,080. Since the formation of the soviety it had ex ~ 

nded on lifeboat establishments and other means for savilg 
ife from shipwreck, £240,000, and voted ninety gold and 81h ~ 
silver medals for saving life, and pecuniary rewards tothe amoumlt) 
of £32,300. The total amount of receipts during the ye 
1869 had been £40,409 15s. 3d., and of that sum no less th 
£12,117 0s. 4d. arose from special gifts to defray the cost 
nineteen lifeboats. ‘The total expenditure of the society in 
same period, including liabilities, had been £34,303. 
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REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 


Paragraph Bible (Authorised Version), with 
Emendations. 


The Holy Bible, according to the Authorised Version, in Paragraphs and Sections ; with Emendations of the Text ; also 
with Maps, Chronological Tables, and Marginal References to Parallel and Illustrative Texts. Part I., Genesis 
to Deuteronomy. Royal 4to, 6s. neat cover. Part II., Joshua to Esther, 8s. 
Part V., The Gospels, 4s. Part VI., Acts to Revelation, 4s. 6d. 
Volume I., Genesis to Esther, 16s. cloth boards. Volume II., The New Testament complete, ros. 6. 


The two leading points in which this work differs from | the best authorities, and at the same time to avoid encum- 
ordinary editions of the English Bible are (1), An improved | bering the work with any which are either doubtful or 
form and arrangement of the text ; and (2), Emendations of | trivial. There have been also added explanations of obsolete 
the Authorised Version. | words, and translations of Hebrew and Greek proper names 

The arrangement of the work differs from that of | and phrases. The emendations have for the most part been 
ordinary editions of the Bible by being in paragraphs ac- | inserted in the text within brackets, and thus they are pre- 
cording to the sense, and by being divided — sections | sented to the reader’s eye in the most precise and convenient 
under appropriate headings ; while the usual divisions of form ; but some, as being either of less importance or of 
chapter and verse are given in the margin. frequent occurrence, have “been placed in the margin, where 

2. The Emendations of the Authorised Version consist | also will be found some explanations of both the old and 
of improved renderings in the more important instances in | the new renderings. The Authorised Version having been 
which the labours of later critics have shown that the trans- | made from the received Hebrew and Greek text, this text 
lators to whom we owe our justly venerated English version | has been strictly adhered to in the emendations ; but in the 
were in fault. The aim has been to give to English readers | New Testament some important readings of the most 
the benefit of all such emendations as have the sanction of | ancient manuscripts have been given in the margin. 

“This important work so far resembles the ‘ Annotated Paragraph Dible’ as that it divides the text into sections determined by the sense, 
and retains the ordinary divisions into chapters only in the margi ger for convenience of reference. The text is given pure and simple without 
notes—only emendations, bracketed in the body of the text, are here and there given. This is a great and important service, and will contribute 
to direct attention to the scope of Scripture, by disturbing the old talismanic and often arbitr: ury divisions into chapters and verses.”—British 
Quarterly Review. 

‘ Altogether this issue of the New Testament is remarkably handsome, useful, and creditable to all concerned.” —Daily Telegraph. 


The Annotated Paragraph Bible. 


The Old and New Testaments, according to the Authorised Versions, arranged in Paragraphs and Parallelisms, with 
Explanatory Notes, Prefaces to the several Books, and an entirely New Se lection of References. With Maps and 
Engravings, Super-royal 8vo, Old Testament, c loth boards, 14s. New Testament, ditto, 7s. Old and New Testaments 
complete i in I vol., cloth, 20s.; ditto, half-bound in morocco, 25s. 6d. ; ditto, calf extra, 275.; ditto, morocco plain, 345. 
elegant, 38s. Old and New Testaments, in 3 vols., cloth boards, 22s.; ditto, half-bound, 335. 62. ; ditto, calf extra, 425. 
ditto, morocco plain, 55s.; morocco elegant, 58s. Large Paper Edition, 1 vol., cloth, 28s.; ditto, half morocco, cloth 
sides, 325. ; ditto, calfextra, 445. ; ditto, best morocco, plain, 60s. ; ditto, morocco, —— 63s. ; ditto, antique, 67s. 

*.* The above is re-issued in a Cheap Form for Ministers, City Muimute, Teachers, and others. Complete in 32 Parts, at Sixpence each, 


The PLAN and DESIGN of this work are as follow :— instances where our present translation appears incorrect or 

The Text itself is a correct reprint of the authorised | faulty—to elucidate what is difficult or obscure—to bring 
version, but it differs in its arrangement from the common | out the true meaning and force of the text—to illustrate the 
editions in two particulars: (1.) Like other books, it is | language of the sacred writers, by references to the manners, 
divided, according to the changes in the subject or pauses | customs, geography, and history of the countries and of the 
in the narrative, into faragraphs or sections ; the chapters | times in which the events of the Bible occurred—to show 
and verses being marked in the margin for facility of | the harmony and mutual connection subsisting betwee1 
reference. (2.) The poetical parts are printed, according to | different parts of the inspired writings, and the progressive 
the natural order of the original, in parallelisms ; by which | development of Divine truth—and, in short, in every prac- 
the meaning is often more readily ascertained, and the spirit | ticable way, so far as the limits would allow, to promote 
and beauty “of this Divine poetry more fully exhibited. the right understanding of the Scriptures. 

The MARGINAL READINGS, and translations of many The PREFACES to the re spective books contain an account 
Hebrew proper names, which were appended by our | of their origin and their authors, with a description of their 
English translators to their work, so far as they have been | scope and contents. 
retained here, have been, for the most part, incorporated There is also added an entirely new-selection of REFER- 
within brackets in the text, so as to meet the eye inthe | ENCES TO PARALLEL AND ILLUSTRATIVE PASSAGES, 
most convenient form. which, it is hoped, will be found to possess great com- 

In the preparation of the EXPLANATORY NoTEs the chief | pleteness, without inconvenient copiousness. Maps and 
objects have been to give improved renderings in many | PLANs are also added. 





‘*‘ This edition is nothing more nor less than the laudable effort of a religious society which is seeking to extend Christian knowledge, 
supported by all classes of English Protestants, and thoroughly acquainted with their feelings and requirements, to afford a cheap and popular 
work, by which the evils that we have been speaking of may be alleviated. ‘They (the Annotz itor: s) are also, for the most part, very judicious.” — 
Edin burg h Revie 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Together with Complete Vocabulary, and an explanation of the chief New Testament Synonyms, _ Illustrated by numerous 
Examples and Comments. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards, 

This work is intended as a guide to the Greek of the New | for the use of beginners, as it contains every word found in 
Testament for the use of those who either have no know- | the Zertus receptus, with references to the most important 
ledge of Classical Greek, or who desire to concentrate their | passages in which it occurs. A table of synonyms serves to 
studies on the language of the inspired writers. Thesyntax | illustrate some grammatical niceties in the use of words. 
is unusually full and complete, especially in the part bearing | The very copious quotations of Scripture, and the analyses 
on the Article and the Tenses of the Verb. Those who of those which present any difficulty of construction, serve 
remember the important place which these questions hold | the purpose ofa commentary. Numerous indices afford the 
in New Testament Exposition will —— the value of | greatest possible facilitics to students for the use of the 
this portion of the grammar. The Voca bulary is sufficient | volume 
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“HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY VOLUMES, 








Price 7s. in cloth ; 8s. 6d. extra, with gilt edges ; and 10s. half-calf extra. > Ate ms be 
THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME ror 1869 


DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL, By Hzsza Strerron.—THE MAN IN POSSESSION. By Mrs. Prossrr.—FROM NUBIA DOWN 
THE NILE. By Howarp Horty, Author of “‘ Under Egyptian Palms.”—TWO MONTHS IN PALESTINE. By the Author of “Two 
Months in Spain."—A WALK IN SOUTH DEVON. By the Rev. Hazry Jonzs, m.a.-GOVERNMENT OFFICES: a Survey of 
the Civil Service.—BIOGRAPHIES AND PORTRAITS. Anda greatvariety of Miscellaneous Articles on subjects of popular interest, 

With more than 200 Engravings, including Illustrations on Toned Paper and Coloured Pictures, and consisting of 832 imperial 8vo pages, 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME ror 1869 


CONTAINS 
THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA: a Series of Papers by the Rev. Dr. Tristram, F.2.8s.—THE MOSAIC GENEALOGIES AND 
MODERN ETHNOLOGY. By Professor Rawiinson.—THE LANGUAGE OF OUR LORD AND HIS APOSTLES. By the Rey. 
Dr. Roserts.—INFIDELITY AMONG THE PEOPLE. By H. B. Cowrzr.—NATURAL HISTORY TESTIFYING TO THE BIBLE. 
By the Rev. Dr. Tristram, ¥.2.8.—QUALITY FOGG’S OLD LEDGER. By Mrs. Prosszr.—ALONE IN LONDON. By the Author of 
** Jessica’s First Prayer.” 
A Sermon forevery Sunday in the Year, Essays, Miscellaneous Narratives, Illustrations of Christian Life, Sketches from Abroad, Historical 
Scenes, Monthly Religious Record, Poetry, Pages for the Young, Scripture — and Bible Exercises. 
With One Hundred and Eighteen Engravings in the best style, from Designs by Eminent Artists, Also, Twelve Illustrations in 
Colours, or on Toned Paper. 











RECENT NOTICES. 


“Each succeeding volume appears to be better than its pre- ‘** Admirable periodicals, which show progressive excellence,” — 
decessor—fuller of life, of variety, and of instruction; always | The Friend. 
interesting, and never dull.”—The Bookseller. ‘“*The LzrsurE Hour is among the best, and is, perhaps, the 
‘* A mere glance is sufficient to show how much care and labour 








has been bestowed to keep Pa their deserved reputation. The 
Leisure Hour especially is full of really valuable articles, illus- 
trated by engravings of a very superior order.”’—English Indepen- 
dent. 

“We heartily commend the yolumes as most suitable for 
parochial libraries, working men’s institutions, Sunday-sehools, 
etc., and among the best of presents for young men leaving 
home, and for emigrants.”’—Record. 

‘Unique combinations of quantity, quality, and cheapness,”’— 
The English Churchman. 

“ Large as is their circulation, we should be glad to learn that it 
had been quadrupled.” — Nonconformist. 

“For variety, healthy religiousness of tone, and practical interest, 
these volumes are unequalled.” —Freeman. 





cheapest, quality and quantity being considered, of our periodicals.” 
Tie Prep and St. Joust Cheontae, » 

“The Lersugz Hovr is distingui the amount and variety 
of its information, from points of science down to the most familiar 
subjects of the current hour.””—Christian Observer. 

** The literature is thoroughly healthy in tone, and marked by a 
goodly measure of freshness and talent. One thing that has struck 
us very forcibly is the artistic excellence and appropriateness of 
its illustrations.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 

“The Sunpay at Homsz is, of course, of a more decidedly religious 
cast than most of its contemporaries. The conductors, however, 
are too wise to present religion in anything like a repugnant as- 
pect. The stories inculcate piety; but are not simply puerile 

goody’ narratives, and the still more serious contributions are 
free from gloominess or ‘ cant.’ ’’—Birmingham Daily Post. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


Within Sea Walls; or, How the Dutch kept the Faith. 
Chaps. xXxIII.—xL. 


Meditations on the Miracles of Christ:—v. Weak Faith at 
Capernaum. By Dzan Howson. 


Tetorro and Samuela. 


The Gospel in Nature:—v. Spring—its Lessons. By the Rev. 
Newman Hatt, L.B. 

George Muller of Bristol. 

Madame de Stael and the Duchess de Broglie. 

What was Done in St. Thomas’s,—Chaps. 1., 11, 

The First Offering. (With Illustration.) 

Worcester Cathedral. (With Coloured Illustration.) 








Chief Results of the Decipherment of the Assyrian 
Cuneiform Inscriptions. By the Rev. Prorzssor Raw- 
LINSON, M.A,—III. i 


Rome Pagan and Papal.—The Pantheon. 

Poetry :—The Time of Flowers. 

The Pulpit in the Family:—Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego in the Furnace. The Christian complete in Christ. 
Responsibility for Talents Entrusted. 


Sabbath Thoughts. 
Pagis for the Young:—The Two Pilgrims, ‘I’H serve her 
out,”’ : 


Scripture Exercises. 
Monthly Religious Record. 
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THE MOTHER OF OUR LORD. 
THE DECAYS AND REVIVALS OF FAITH. 
“HOW I CAME OUT FROM ROME.” (Continued.) 


- THE CHURCH OF ROME TESTED BY THE EPISTLE TO 
THE ROMANS. THE DOCTRINE OF PURGATORY. 


ULRICH ZWINGLE. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—A!l manuscripts must have the name and address 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. shoyld be given, 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their 
MSS.; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned, 

Payment and Copyright.— Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
waste Gene the copyright of manuscripts to the ‘Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own accoynt 
must be the subject of special arrangement. - 

Advertisements,—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising bills 
in “The Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the wer 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 
each. Croru Cass, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 

Withdrawal of Early WNumbers.—“ The Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only 
from 1856 to 1862 inclusive, but in Numbers or Volumes from 1863. The earlier Nos. are out of print, 





Correspondents requiring single parts or numbers are requested to order, whenever. practicable, 
through the local booksellers or newsagents. 








TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 
IMPORTANT CHANGE IN RATES OF POSTAGE, 











The Monthly Parts of “The Leisure Hour” are registered for transmission by Foreign Post 
at Newspaper Rates. It is desirable that the words ‘‘REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION 
ABROAD” should be conspicuously inscribed on the wrapper. The following are the Rates 
of Postage to some of the principal places where the Newspaper Rates are available, as 
derived from the Official Postal Guide :— 


Rates of Rates of 


Name of Place. 
Alexandria 
Australia 
Austria. 

Baden 

Bavaria 

Belgium 

Bermuda 

Brazil 

Cairo 

Canada . 

Cane Coast Castle . 
Cape of Good Hope 
Ceylon . ‘ 
China 

Denmark 

Egypt . - oe 
France and Algeria 
Gibraltar P . 
Greece 5 P 
Holland : ‘ 


Via. Postage, 
. Southampton . . 2d. each, 
. Southampton & Suez 2d, 
. France or Belgium. 4d. 
. France or Belgium . 4d. 
. France or Belgium . 4d, 
. Direct packet . . 2d. 
. HalifaxorSt.Thomas 2d. 
.Sthn., Falmth. orLpool. 2d. 
. Southampton , » &d, 
. Canadian packet . 2d, 
‘ ‘ : + 2d, 
. Devonport , - 9d, 
. Southampton , » 4d, 
. Southton. or U.8,A, 4d. 
. France . , . 2d.* 
. Southampton , » 22.* 
P ‘ ‘ 2 2d. 
. Southampton , » 2d. 
French packet . 8d. 
. Belgium . 2d. 


Name of Place, 
Janaica : 
Japan , 

Malia . 

Mexico e 

Natal ‘ 

New Brunswick 
Newfoundland 
New South Wales . 
New Zealand 

Nova Scotia . 
Panama 

Saxony . ‘ 
Sierra Leone . 
Spain . . ‘ 
Suez é ‘i : 
Sweden . ‘ ‘ 
Switzerland A 
Syria (French Offices) . 
Tangiers . ‘ 
Tasmania 


Via. 
Southampton . 


. Southn. or U.S. A. 
. Southampton . 

. Southampton . 

- Devonport . 

- Halifax . 


- Southampton & Suez 
- Southampton & Suez 
- Halifax . ° 


Southampton . . 


. Belgium. 


: France . . 
. Southampton . 
. Hull or France 


France or Belgium . 
French packet Pe 


. Southn. & Gibraltar 2d. 


Southampton & Suez 2d. 








Hong Kong . . Southton. or U.S. A, 4d. Turkey (French Offices) . French packet . 4d. 
India . . ‘ . Southampton. . 4d. United States . A . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2d. 
Italy (except Papal States) Direct,or French pkt, 4d. West Indies (British) . Z ‘ i . 2d. 

* Additional to pay on delivery.—Tke rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application ata 
Post-office. It should be observed that the Monthiy Parts only are registered, and that they must be posted within fourteen days after 
date of publication. In case of any difficulty arising with local Post-offices, it ig recommended that a statement of the facts be for- 
warded to the Secretary of the General Post-office, London. Orders for the transmission abroad of “The Leisure Hour,” direct from 
the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. 

The Home Postal Rate is 2d. the Monthly Part. 


THE TRUE CATHOLIC, 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF SCRIPTURAL TRUTH AND LOVE, 
ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
ROME versus MODERN SOCIETY, 
FRANCOIS GQUIZOT. 
PERSECUTION. 
ROMISH BIBLIOLATRY. 
COMMUNION WITH THE SAINTS. 
MONTHLY NOTES OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 











THE NATURAL HISTORY OF RITUALISM. 

THE LIFE OF JESUS OF THE EVANGELISTS, HiSTORICAL 
NOT MYTHICAL. 

“HOW I CAME OUT FROM ROME.” (Continued.) 

THE CHURCH OF RUME TESTED BY THE EPISTLE TO 
THE ROMANS, 





RELIGIOUS TRACI SOCIETY, 65, ST, PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; 66, TATERNOSTER ROW. 
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